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Methodist Unification 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was 
organized in 1784 in Baltimore. In 1844 
the strictures put by the General Conference 
upon Bishop Andrew, who had acquired 
slaves by marriage, resulted in the adoption 
of articles of possible separation. In pur- 
suance of those articles, representatives of 
the southern conferences met in convention 
in Louisville in 1845 and organized the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Fra- 
ternal relations between the two churches 
were not fully established until 1874. 

In 1894 the southern church proposed a 
Joint Commission on Federation which 
became effective two years later by the con- 
currence of the General Conference of the 
northern church. After twenty years of 
fraternal greetings from one to the other 
and varied efforts at federation, the Southern 
General Conference in 19 14, in taking action 
upon a body of "suggestions" which had 
been formulated and presented by the Joint 
Commission on Federation, declared it 
considered "the plan outlined in the sug- 
gestions" as "tentative, but nevertheless 
containing the basic principles of a genuine 
unification of the Methodist bodies in the 
United States, and especially of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, by the method 
of reorganization." It declared further 
that it regarded the unification of these 
churches "by the plan proposed, as feasible 
and desirable," and "hereby declares itself 
in favor of the unification of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, in accordance with this 
general plan of reorganization." 

In 19 16 the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Saratoga 
took similar action in practically identical 
language, and appointed five bishops, ten 
ministers, and ten laymen as its members of 
a Joint Commission on Unification. On 
August 9 the southern church, by the 



provision of its General Conference of 1914, 
appointed a similar membership in this 
Joint Commission. With this Joint Com- 
mission of Fifty now rests the very great 
responsibility and high privilege of con- 
structing a complete plan of union to be 
presented to the general conferences of the 
two churches for their approval, and later to 
be sent down by them to the 180 annual 
conferences of the two churches for their 
adoption. 

Nothing has been more surprising, and 
at the same time more gratifying, than the 
complete unanimity with which each general 
conference has acted. The scene at each 
conference, when the entire body arose on 
the affirmative vote, was most impressive, 
and the marks of sincerity and genuineness, 
as well as the enthusiasm of each action were 
so manifest that the two churches have been 
thrilled by the possibilities of an early and 
satisfactory union. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
differences between the two churches have 
been eliminated and all obstacles to union 
removed. The real work of unifying has 
yet to be done. This unification is to be 
accomplished by the process of reorganiza- 
tion. Can the Committee of Fifty construct 
such a plan of a reorganized church as will 
be acceptable to the two existing churches ? 
The reorganization will hardly be possible 
without the elimination of some favorite 
features of each church and the intro- 
duction of such new elements as will be 
necessary to the largest efficiency of the new 
organization with its prodigious proportions 
and multiplied relations and responsibilities. 
There will be no trouble with doctrines, 
forms of worship, ritual, and conditions of 
church membership, as there has never been 
any real difference as to these. The only 
questions between the two churches are 
questions of administration. Very natur- 
ally, in the seventy years of separation some 
divergence has developed in the plan and 
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operation of the several boards and societies 
and in various features of the church policy. 
The obstacles here are not insurmountable, 
yet the task of harmonizing these elements 
is not small. In 1844 there were three 
factors that had to do with the separation, 
and these in some form still remain as the 
outstanding issues in the present effort at 
unification by reorganization. They are 
the negro, the power of the general confer- 
ence, and the position, prerogatives, and 
responsibilities of the bishops. The special 
recommendations which each of the general 
conferences made had to do with one 
or all of these factors. 

The tentative plan provides that the 
governing power of the reorganized church 
shall be vested in one general conference 
and three or four jurisdictional conferences 
to exercise their powers under constitutional 
provisions and restrictions, and neither to 
have final authority to interpret the consti- 
tutionality of its own actions. The general 
conference is to have full legislative power 
over all matters distinctively connectional, 
and the jurisdictional conferences are to 
have full legislative power over distinctively 
local affairs. The great question is, what 
shall be the powers, spheres of activity, 
and constitutional restriction of these two 
conferences, and where shall the "final au- 
thority to interpret the constitutionality of 
their actions" be placed? Right here the 
Commission of Fifty will find its most diffi- 
cult, most important, and most decisive 
work. If a high type of constructive genius 
prevails here, unification will be in a fair 
way of accomplishment. The position, pre- 
rogatives, and responsibilities of the bishops 
will raise serious questions, but with the 
issues pertaining to the governing bodies set- 
tled, these will become more easily defined. 

There are 1,900,000 negro Methodist 
communicants in the United States in four 
bodies, one being the Methodist Episcopal 
Church with 350,000. The commission sug- 
gested that the colored membership of the 



uniting churches be constituted into a 
regional conference of the proposed reorgan- 
ized church, and this "suggestion" was 
indorsed by the northern General Confer- 
ence. The southern church has expressed 
its preference that all the negro Methodists 
be united into an independent church. The 
adjustment of the negro's relation to the 
new church will not be an easy matter. 

While the two churches resulting from 
the separation of 1844 must first come 
together, it is being kept in mind that such 
a plan of unification must be constructed 
as will be acceptable to the Methodist 
Protestant church and to such other Metho- 
dist bodies as may be inclined to unite in 
this common American Methodism. 

The leaders of both churches are highly 
hopeful of the early consummation of uni- 
fication through reorganization. However, 
this consummation is not possible before 
1920, and such a speedy consummation is 
hardly to be expected then. It now seems 
that unification will not long be delayed. — 
John M. Moore, Ph.D. 

Men Drained from the Canadian 
Churches by the War 

A well-known Canadian layman has com- 
piled the following data which the Living 
Church printed on July 1. A glance at the 
figures, for the period ending February 29, 
will convince one how thoroughly the Cana- 
dian churches are being deprived of their 
men. 

RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS OF RECRUITS 

Anglicans 124,688 

Presbyterians 63,146 

Roman Catholics 32,836 

Methodists 14,418 

Baptist and Congregationals 10,525 

Jewish 343 

Other denominations 13,155 

PERCENTAGE 
RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF CANADA, Igll OF RECRUITS 

Roman Catholics 2,833,041 1 . 16 

Presbyterians 1,115,324 5.66 

Methodists 1,079,892 1.76 

Anglicans 1,043,017 n .95 

NATIONALITIES BY BIRTHPLACE 

British and British Possessions I 7°,955 

Canadian and French Canadian 78,635 

Other nationalities 15,521 



